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“A journey of a thousand miles 
begins with the first step. ” 



Introduction 



Since 1992, AACTE and the DeWitt Wallace- 
Reader's Digest Fund have worked in partnership 
to advance the knowledge base of comprehensive 
teacher education. That partnership, the AACTE/ 
DeWitt Wallace-Reader's Digest Fund's 
Comprehensive Teacher Education National 
Demonstration Project, is grounded in the mutual 
belief that the preparation of classroom teachers 
must consider not only the academic needs of 
students, but their human needs and varied soci- 
etal circumstances as well. Hence, teacher 
preparation that includes the perspective of the 
social worker, health practitioner, and other 
human service professionals provides a more 
expanded, comprehensive training that addresses 
a fuller range of student needs. The results of this 
partnership, operationalized as four demonstra- 
tion models at geographically diverse 
universities, are represented in this publication. 
The University of Louisville, Kentucky; Jackson 
State University, Mississippi; the University of 
Washington, Seattle; and the University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, comprise the national 
demonstration.Teacher educators and other help- 
ing nrofessionals interested in providing 




comprehensive professional preparation should 
find this handbook helpful. While the text 
includes a summative overview, it presents 
lessons we have learned through the process of 
implementation. Many of those lessons are akin 
to simple wisdoms of interaction centered upon 
the ability of human beings to genuinely accom- 
modate and support each other beyond 
professional dictates. Such lessons rest squarely 
on old educational wisdom — Wisdom that 
affirms the value of varied perspectives working 
in concert on behalf of children. If as the popular 
African proverb states, “it takes a village to raise 
a child,” teachers, and others must be knowl- 
edgeable of the expertise that informs the varied 
perspectives of the villagers and gain proficiency 
at organizing this pool of resources. 

The project has reminded us that the most 
impacting work is the least complex. At the same 
time, the most simplistic work can be quite 
demanding, — even revolutionary. We welcome 
the opportunity to share the learned outcomes of 
our implementation journey. 
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Rationale for comprehensive teacher prepara- 
tion are plentiful, ranging from the budgetary 
benefits of combining program instruction to 
the need for addressing the societal ills that are 
manifested by the students. While these are 
perfectly valid reasons for developing compre- 
hensive preparation programs, the 
AACTE/DeWitt Wallace-Reader’s Digest initia- 
tive was grounded in an awareness that 
students bring genius into the classrooms, 
which must be identified and harnessed to 
serve as a springboard for academic success, 
despite the presence of social and health prob- 
lems. Comprehensive teacher preparation 
compels teachers to assume the responsibility 
of identifying the strengths and interests of stu- 
dents, even when camouflaged by social and 
health barriers, and moves beyond the student 
deficit model of attending to the needs of so 



called “at-risk” or “disadvantaged” students. 
The project recognizes the well-researched 
impact of teacher expectations, affirms the infi- 
nite ability of every student, and assumes 
professional responsibility for student learning. 
It becomes, therefore the responsibility of the 
teacher to identify and neutralize barriers to 
teaching, so that learning will occur. 
Knowledge of how social workers might 
address child or family substance abuse or 
homelessness, or how legal experts address the 
rights of HIV/AIDS-infected children in the 
classroom, all affect the impact of teachers. 
Teachers must be capable of recognizing 
teaching/learning barriers and of minimizing 
them by either addressing them directly or 
referring the student to the appropriate 
professional, whom the teacher is prepared 
to work with on behalf of the student. 
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There is a paradigm shift 
going on in education. We are 
moving away from the idea that 
the child is the problem. The 
child is not the problem, the 
child is having a problem. As we 
begin to care about that child, 
the child begins to care about 

what we teach. 

Ingrad Smith , Special liaison, 
Jackson Public School District , 
Jackson, MS 
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mprehensive Concept 



Alternately referred to as collaborative teach- 
er education, interprofessional training, 
integrated service training, and other names 
that suggest a range of cooperative preparation 
experiences, the notion of “comprehensive 
preparation” reflects the growing need for 
teachers to know more in order to successfully 
address the growing and varied needs of the 
students they serve. There is a clear and 
engaging impetus within education reform 
calling for comprehensively trained teachers — 
a preparation designed to produce educators 
equally competent in traditional academic dis- 
ciplines and prepared to meet the social and 
health needs of students. While not a new 
idea, comprehensive preparation represents a 
matured understanding that learning best 
occurs where there are minimal social and 
health challenges that inevitably distract from 
learning. Where there are academic needs 
there are social realities. Successful teachers 
comprehensively prepared to foster learning 
are able to meet these realities. The challenge 
of teacher education is to produce student 
educators to do just that. 
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Approximately 10 million children, who 
have been placed in disadvantaged social 
environments, arrive at schools throughout the 
country every day. Many are not ready to learn 
and acquire the basic skills needed to forge a 
successful future for themselves (Dryfoos, 
1990). Factors such as high levels of poverty, 
inadequate housing, and unemployment have 
an adverse impact on many children. 

Between 1985 and 1991, 36 states and the 
District of Columbia experienced an increase 
in the percentage of low birthweight babies. In 
a world of ever improving technology and 
medical advances, such increases suggest that 
expecting mothers do not have adequate 
access to preventive health care. 

The infant mortality rate decreased to an all- 
time low in 1991 of 8.9 per 1,000 compared to 
10.6 per 1,000 births. Even with this encourag- 
ing progress, infants bom into socially and 
economically distressed neighborhoods still 
experience a much higher mortality rate 
because of less access to neonatal intensive 
care and prenatal care. 

Due to the improvements in trauma care, 
auto safety, and accident prevention, child 
death rates decreased from 33.8 per 100,000 in 
1985 to 30.7 per 100,000 in 1991. Despite thi s 
gain, U.S. children run a great risk of dying at 
a young age. In 1991, 15,693 children between 
the ages of 1 and 14 years died in the United 
States. In 1991, the death rate for African 
American children was significantly higher 
than that for white children, i.e., 48.1 com- 
pared to 27.8 per 100,000. 

Youth life expectancies also decreased signif- 
icantly. Between 1985 and 1991, the teen 
violent death rate increased by 13 percent in 
over two thirds of all states and the District of 
Columbia and can be attributed “almost entire- 
ly tn a doubling of teenage homicide victims” 




(Annie E. Casey Foundation, 1994, p. 15). In 
addition, the long-term trend of children liv- 
ing in poverty continues, with 20 percent 
living in poverty in 1991, and 25 percent of 
preschoolers under the age of 6 living below 
the poverty line. 

The percentage of births by teenage mothers 
and pregnancies by single mothers has 
increased dramatically. The National Center 
for Health Statistics reported that teenage 
pregnancies rose to the highest level ever dur- 
ing the 51 years for which this information has 
been available. Young mothers with insuffi- 
cient education coupled with low or no 
incomes have little opportunity to raise chil- 
dren successfully. 

The share of children living in single-parent 
families also increased from 22.7 percent in 
1985 to 25.1 percent in 1991 nationwide and 
occurred in all states but six. Children grow- 
ing up in single-parent households are more 
likely to be economically poor than are chil- 
dren in two-parent families: 42 percent as 
opposed to 8 percent (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1994). 

Yet another indicator of the well-being of the 
nation’s children is the juvenile crime arrest 
rate, which reflects the number of youth 
between the ages of 10 and 17 who were 
arrested for homicide, forcible rape, robbery, 
or aggravated assault. This rate increased 
nationally from 305 per 100,000 in 1985 to 
457 per 100,000 in 1991. 

Advanced skills and technical knowledge 
have become increasingly important in attain- 
ing a meaningful job, yet too often high school 
students do not graduate on time or do not 
graduate at all. Nationally, on-time graduation 
has decreased by 4 percent between 1985 and 
1991, and the unemployment rate of those 
who dropped out of high school was nearly 50 
percent more than for those who graduated. 
The number of youth who are not in school or 
in the labor force are at a still greater risk of 
delinquency, crime, and diminished success. 

Factors such as these have created conditions 
that continue to affect in greater measure chil- 
dren of color than white children. Children of 
color are much more likely to be placed in 
socially and economically distressed neighbor- 
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hoods than are White children. One out of 4 
African American children and 1 out of 10 
Hispanic children live in distressed and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged neighborhoods 
compared to 1 out of 63 white children (Annie 
E. Casey Foundation, 1994). 

School-linked and School-based 
Services; full-service Schools 

The impact of these social factors on schools 
has been powerful. Schools and teachers have 
increasingly recognized their responsibility to 
teach all children, feeling the obligation to 
feed children; provide psychological support 
services; offer health screening; establish refer- 
ral networks related to substance abuse, child 
welfare, and sexual abuse; cooperate with the 
local police and probation officers; add curric- 
ula for prevention of substance abuse, teen 
pregnancy, suicide, and violence; and actively 
promote social skills, good nutrition, safety 
and general health (Dryfoos, 1994). 
Comprehensive professional preparation fos- 
ters school-based collaboration, which focuses 
on identifying and working toward a common 
goal so that children will benefit from educa- 
tional and other services available in the 
community. 

The concept of collaboration between teach- 
ers and human service professionals to 
provide comprehensive service delivery has 
experienced a revival since it last emerged 20 
years ago. Following the dictum, “Care about 
the child, so the child will care about what we 
teach,” many educators, administrators, and 
federal and state policymakers have called for 
reform and invoked school-based or school- 
linked service delivery systems. Michael Kirst, 
professor of education at Stanford University, 
promotes the co-location of a variety of ser- 
vices and children’s activities from public and 
private agencies in one place as a strategy that 
could bear significant results. Joy Dryfoos, 
noted education researcher, identifies the full- 
service school as a strategy that would allow 
community agencies under partnership agree- 
ments to come into the schools and provide 
ices in response to the needs of the partic- 



ular school-community (Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement, 1994). 

To strengthen youth and families, some com- 
munities across America have integrated the 
services rendered by many agencies and pro- 
fessionals (particularly those of educators and 
health, human services, and law enforcement 
professionals) and have located them in their 
schools. The services and activities offered are 
as diverse as the needs of the student popula- 
tions, the schools’ racial/ethnic make-ups, and 
their geographic locations. Services have 
ranged from school-based health clinics that 
provide preventive, primary, and mental 
health care services to health education to 
after- and before-school care to parent educa- 
tion seminars and to family resource centers. 

National Reform Context 

Recent federal legislation such as Goals 2000 
and the reauthorization of Title I, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
stress the importance of providing comprehen- 
sive services. In 1994, the U.S. Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement 
(OERI) and the American Educational 
Research Association (AERA) convened a con- 
ference to determine the appropriate research 
and practice agenda on school-linked, compre- 
hensive services for children and families. 
School-Linked Comprehensive Services for 
Children and Families, a 1995 publication that 
evolved from this conference, describes the 
need for cabinet-level discussion regarding 
policies that must address the following basic 
principles: 

• student learning depends upon partner- 
ships involving all relevant community 
institutions; 

• comprehensive and coordinated ser- 
vices must focus on results; 

• local needs and commitment should 
determine the shape of collaborative 
systems; and 

o research data should be used to affect 
assessment and accountability. 

Acting on the request of Congress to review the 
health status of American adolescents, the Office 
of Technology Assessment (OTA, 1991 a, b) also 
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recommended the development of comprehen- 
sive health centers in schools to improve the 
general health status of adolescents, thereby 
enabling them to realize gains in health, educa- 
tion, and overall well-being. As an estimated 15 
percent of adolescents aged 10 to 18 have no 
health care coverage at all, the Columbia 
University School of Public Health also stresses 
the importance of ameliorating the adverse 
impact of adolescents’ poor health status on 
their educational attainment. In a report spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Foundation and the 
Centers for Disease Control, researchers present 
the proliferation of new initiatives as a “testa- 
ment to the effectiveness of school-based health 
centers in reaching high-risk children and 
youth” (Brellocks and Fothergill. 1993, 11). 

The American Medical Association and the 
National Association of State Boards of 
Education emphasized in their 1990 report 
Code Blue: Uniting for Healthier Youth, the 
inextricable connectedness between school 
efforts to improve academic performance and 
efforts that promote improve health. To 
strengthen students’ educational attainment, 
they urge all involved parties from families 
and neighborhoods to the health community 
and private and public sectors to form new 
partnerships so that adolescents may achieve at 
levels exemplified by the high standards set 
forth in Goals 2000: Educate America Act. 

However, policymakers and researchers clear- 
ly point to the fact that high educational 
attainment is unlikely to be achieved without 
creating positive synergy between the educa- 
tional and health services. U.S. Assistant 
Secretary for Elementary & Secondary 
Education Payzant stresses that ultimately, we 
want healthy and emotionally stable children 
who are academic achievers, and urges educa- 
tors and schools to participate in the 
conversation (Institute for Educational 
Leadership, 1995). 

States have begun to change the ways in 
which services to children, youth, and families 
are delivered, promoting community- based 
strategies that involve children and their fami- 
lies as active participants rather than being 
passive recipients. To achieve broad-based 

’O *e, federal and state systemic efforts must 
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occur simultaneously. Specifically, expanded 
federal support of collaboration would stimu- 
late leadership and simultaneously, community 
based planning and delivery of children’s ser- 
vices at the state level” (National Health & 
Education Consortium, 1995) Many states have 
begun to provide such stimulus and play an 
important role in sparking the development of 
comprehensive service delivery centers. 

Such centers have been implemented in New 
Jersey, Kentucky, California, and Florida. They 
are located at or near public schools and 
emphasize comprehensive services, early 
intervention, and family involvement. The 
state of Washington has created a cabinet-level 
Family Policy Council. Since its inception in 
1992, the council has worked with 22 local 
communities to integrate health, education, 
and social services. In 1990, the state of 
Wisconsin adopted a plan focusing on the 
coordination of community-based, family-cen- 
tered services. The plan was expanded by 
Wisconsin’s Bureau of Public Health, setting 
forth guiding principles to create such sys- 
tems. Other states including Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Massachusetts, 




Michigan, New Mexico, Oregon, and Ohio 
have started similar efforts with varying 
approaches and support (Dryfoos, 1994). Even 
though some states have started to legislate 
appropriate policies, many more policy 
changes are needed. U.S. Assistant Secretary 
for Elementary and Secondary Education 
Payzant calls on all levels — local, state, and 
federal — to model collaboration by legislating 
new policies and institutionalizing new mod- 
els. Top-down as well as bottom-up activities, 



then, will provide changed attitudes and 
behaviors enabling collaborators in the com- 
prehensive services field to make a real 
difference in children’s lives. 

Ideally then, collaboration needs to involve 
CEOs of agencies, who enact change at the 
macro level. Front-line educators and health 
and social services professionals must share 
knowledge, responsibility, and professional 
support. At the grassroots level, on-site profes- 
sionals must form a partnership with the 






i You can have a lot of incentives and products from the 
top down, but unless the communities buy in and decide 
— — which agencies are going to participate, it is probably 

not going to work very well. 

(Thomas Payzant, Unking Schools with health 
and Social Sendees, tff.'j, p. 26 ) 
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children and families they serve. In this pro- 
cess it is important that all partners work with 
each other in determining the kinds of services 
a particular community needs. Top-down 
incentives will only benefit communities if 
grassroots participants are invested and 
involved in the service design and, delivery, 
sharing ownership and accountability. 

In an effort to provide relevant and practical 
information, the U.S. Department of Education 
and the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services published Together We Can (TWC) 
(1993), outlining a collaborative process to 
develop a holistic approach in treating the 
problems of children and families by integrat- 
ing services. TWC advocates collaborative 
strategies as the key element in systems 
change. Participants in such ventures need to 
(1) share a vision, (2) establish common goals, 

(3) agree to use their power to achieve them, 

(4) commit their resources, and (5) be willing 
to alter existing policies. In a similar attempt 
to provide operative ideas, the U.S. 

Department of Education published An Idea 
Book (1994), which addresses many ways in 
which school-wide projects can be implement- 
ed and systemic change accomplished. 



Collaborative Imperative 



As the reform movement has addressed the 
integration of services for children and their 
families, less attention has been paid to the 
question of interprofessional preparation. In 
order to provide integrated services to chil- 
dren and their families, teachers and other 
health and human services professionals need 
to be educated in an interdisciplinary fashion, 
so they are informed about the types of ser- 
vices other agencies provide and know how to 
collaborate with other service professionals. In 
the past, schools of education, as well as 
human and social services departments, have 
emphasized specialization rather than integra- 
tion and have existed in isolation from each 
other. The National Commission on Children 
(1991) stresses the importance of collaboration 
and urges health professionals to work with 
professionals from diverse disciplines in order 
y* prove the quality of health and social ser- 
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vices. To accomplish that goal, all involved 
professional schools must demonstrate rela- 
tional thinking as opposed to categorical 
thinking. To mount a reform effort, profession- 
al schools need to embrace the primary and 
holistic assumption that youth cannot be 
assisted without considering their families, 
and understanding how to best support the 
family (Lawson & Hooper-Briar, 1994). 

In a context of experimentation and diversity 
of comprehensive service programs, colleges 
and universities need to become proactive in 
their planning of professional preparation. 
Researchers call for significant changes in the 
ways that higher education institutions pre- 
pare professionals. Interprofessional 
collaboration efforts need to proceed simulta- 
neously with interprofessional education. To 
promote a holistic view of the child, profes- 
sional preparation programs need to model an 
interdisciplinary, integrated, comprehensive 
approach for human service professionals, 
enabling them to employ this strategy in their 
interaction with children, youth, and families 
as a matter of course. 

Thus, interprofessional education, which 
prepares human services professionals for 
sharing, needs to evaluate: (1) the origins of 
the participating profession, (2) The practical 
characteristics and requirements of interpro- 
fessional collaboration in communities, and 
(3) the shared commonalties and complemen- 
tarities of the involved human services fields 
(Lawson & Hooper-Briar, 1994). 
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The AACTE/DeWitt Wallace-Reader’s Digest Fund 
National Demonstration Model 



Overview 



The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education (AACTE), in partnership 
with the DeWitt Wallace-Reader’s Digest Fund, 
implemented a national demonstration project 
to incorporate knowledge of health and human 
services in the training of prospective and 
practicing teachers. The goals of the project 
were to produce new strategies in collabora- 
tive efforts and to provide new insights into 
the benefits of collaborative service delivery 
and training. 

The National Demonstration Project was 
comprised of four different project sites: The 
Wellness Project at the University of 
Louisville; the Training for Interprofessional 
Collaboration (TIC) Project at the Human 
Services Policy Center at the University of 
Washington, Seattle; Project TEACH, based at 
the School of Education at Jackson State 
University in Jackson, Mississippi; and the 
Interdisciplinary Collaboration Training 
Project (ICTP) at the College of Education, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 

The four sites represent a range of geographic 
locations — and emphasize different integral 
parts in the development of their interprofes- 
sional preparation models. Varying by 
institutional mission and focus as well as by 
client needs, all four projects have contributed 
significant practical information and distinct 
data to the knowledge base of interprofession- 
al preparation and comprehensive service 
delivery. 

The national project yielded practical infor- 
mation regarding the implementation and 
institutionalization of interprofessional educa- 
tion components. All of the participating sites 
O lACTE’s national project were guided by 
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the basic principles in establishing school- 
linked comprehensive services put forth by 
the Office of Educational Research and 
Information (OERI) and the American 
Educational Research Association (AERA) 
( 1995 ). 

In three years, the national project yielded a 
variety of learnings that demonstrated the: 

• significant value and positive impact of 
state support on interprofessional ven- 
tures, as evidenced at the project sites in 
Louisville, Kentucky, and Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; 

• tremendous strengthening of community 
relationships and enhanced impact of 
community-based activities by locating 
the project office inside a school, as evi- 
denced at the Wellness Project in 
Louisville, Kentucky; 

• critical importance of an adequate infras- 
tructure allowing parents and preservice 
teachers to gain access to the human and 
social services agencies, which was not 
present and constituted a barrier in rural 
Hinds County, Mississippi; 

• diminished impact of student and family 
services in a transient school population, 
as evidenced in Albuquerque, New Mexico; 

• positive affect of strong, well-grounded 
community relationships on the institu- 
tionalization of interprofessional 
preparation programs, as evidenced in 
Jackson, Mississippi; and 

• necessity of discussing key components 
of the academic structure such as tenure 
and budgets when collaborating with sev- 
eral units at the academy, as evidenced at 
the University of Washington, Seattle. 
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In addition, the following were factors in 
success across all project sites: 

° Open lines of communication — the collabo- 
rative project cannot be successfully carried 
out without open communication. 
Summarizing, sharing, and clarifying infor- 
mation must be constant. Active listening; 
giving and receiving feedback; constructive 
confrontation; and interpreting and respond- 
ing to nonverbal cues are critical 
components that need to be addressed to 
keep communication lines open at all times. 

• Recognition that change comes slowly — 
working with many interested 
professionals, faculty, and community 
members is time consuming. Project partic- 
ipants report that the lack of time is the 
biggest impediment to implementing col- 
laboration. Keeping in mind that other 
participants’ input is critical in collabora- 
tive efforts, collaborators may need to 
adjust their expectations about the extent 
of change they can effect. 

• Community involvement — sharing of lead- 



ership and ownership with the community 
needs to be built into any project from the 
onset. 

® Accountability structure — articulating the 
organizational mission, structure, services, 
and language of all collaborating partners 
is necessary to ensure smooth implementa- 
tion of the collaborative effort. 

® Sponsorship — sponsoring interested per- 
sons from other professions and/or 
academic departments is crucial to getting 
a collaborative effort off the ground. 
Sponsors loan their credibility to the effort 
and enable newcomers to feel more com- 
fortable. In the process of seeking out 
collaborators, it proved even more advan- 
tageous if prospective collaborators had 
similar goals and values and stood to bene- 
fit from the project. 

The project was multidimensional, represent- 
ing regional, racial/ethnic, and 
urban/suburban/rural diversity. While the 
individual outcomes of each site are described 
in the following section, the cumulative pro- 





We define systems change 
as a revision of the ways 
that people think, behave 
and use their resources to 
affect fundamentally the 
types, quality, and degree 
of service delivery to 
children and families. (...) 
Collaborative strategies 
are the key to systems 
change. 

(US. Depts. of Education and 
Health and Human Services, 
Together We Can, p. vii) 



ject represents a powerfully diverse demon- 
stration. Colleges, schools, and departments of 
education throughout the nation, and similar 
institutions representing a wide range of com- 
munities and institutional circumstances, are 
likely to find some aspect of this model akin to 
their unique personality. It is the diversity of 
this project that is perhaps its greatest strength, 
as its benefits are not only theoretically sound, 
but hold the real promise of widespread utility. 

It is evident that there is no one way to col- 
laboratively design and implement 
comprehensive teacher preparation programs. 
The project has produced an array of imple- 
mentation types that can be mixed and 
matched to fit the characteristics and needs of 
any site wishing to replicate. This adaptability 
increases the appeal and likelihood of success- 
ful project replication, as it minimizes the 
tendency to force fit what has worked in one 
project environment. 

The outcome-centered approach to national 
coordination contributed to the development of 
the shared site perspective that emphasizes the 
need for all project activity to have an impact 
on the quality of life for teacher education stu- 
dents and the community in real ways. 
Consequently, a large number of individuals 
benefitted from this initiative: teacher admin- 
istrators, faculty, preservice and inservice 
teachers, public school and agency personnel, 
students, families, and communities. The table 
below represents the number and range of pro- 
ject participants from all four sites. 



Activities at the four sites yielded a significant 
pool of data that provides insight into the pro- 
cess of implementing comprehensive teacher 
preparation programs. The baseline informa- 
tion, representing a range of implementation 
experiences, serves as an experiential template 
on how a comprehensive teacher education 
program at the university can be implemented. 
The range of experience includes co mmuni ty 
school-based (Louisville), social-agency based 
(Jackson), academy-based (Seattle), and state- 
leveraged (Albuquerque) models. These sites 
and partnering participants represent a cultural 
and geographic diversity of communities 
served including African American, European 
American, Hispanic, rural, urban, suburban, 
and transient immigrant populations. 

Community School Based. The University of 
Louisville’s process of comprehensive teacher 
education, centered at a community public 
school, contributed much to understanding the 
value and challenges of configuring a teacher 
preparation process that was directly respon- 
sive to the people it serves. This youth-centered 
demonstration, conceptualized from a preven- 
tive health frame of reference, provided a 
refreshing perspective and rationale for com- 
prehensive teacher preparation beyond the 
need to attend to the social problems of youth. 
The implications of this data for broadening 
the current “youth at-risk” paradigm, which 
often accompanies the notion of interprofes- 
sional comprehensive teacher education, shows 
significant promise. 
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Social Agency Based. The advantages of 
informal community linkages spawned by 
perceived alumnae obligations are evident 
in Project TEACH at Jackson State University. 
How interprofessional comprehensive prepara- 
tion might be incorporated into the current 
academic program through existing courses, 
and therefore accelerate its institutionaliza- 
tion, can be studied by analyzing the Jackson 
site. There is the distinct sense, while not sup- 
ported by empirical evidence, that an expanded 
sense of social responsibility and community 
obligation was at work in this homogeneous 
community served by this historically Black 
university. Informal telephone calls and social 
networking of the project’s personnel quickly 
yielded student placement at a range of social 
agencies. The ease at which community con- 
nections were made and sustained was 
unparalleled at any of the other project sites. 

Academy Based. Processes that are universi- 
ty/faculty driven, and therefore tend to reflect 



the needs and concerns of academe are 
especially well represented by documentation 
of the University of Washington process. 

Issues of tenure, professional turf sharing, 
and university politics are illustrated. As the 
longest established demonstration of the four, 
a comparatively well-developed evaluation 
mechanism specifically designed to assess 
the interprofessional preparation process is 
available, as well as interprofessional course 
curriculum. 

State Leveraged. The University of New 
Mexico model contributed significantly to 
understanding the process of reform associated 
with implementing change in general and insti- 
tutionalizing an interprofessional approach to 
preparation, in particular. The implications of 
massive state support of comprehensive prepa- 
ration — the advantages and disadvantages of 
politically linked support — is further informed 
by this project. 
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The University of Louisville’s Wellness 
Project field tested a model designed to 
expand the early intervention and prevention 
services of comprehensive, community-based 
centers. These service centers are largely the 
result of the 1990 Kentucky Education Reform 
Act, which calls for sweeping changes includ- 
ing the provision for family resource and 
youth services centers in the state’s neediest 
schools. The state-initiated centers were creat- 
ed to enhance students’ abilities to succeed in 
school by providing access to health, training, 
employment, substance abuse, mental health, 
and crisis intervention services and serve as 
perfect partners for the University of 
Louisville’s Wellness Project: Student Success 
Through Wellness for Urban Children and 
Families. The Wellness Project was developed 
too: (a) contribute toward the development of 
a model for conducting interdisciplinary col- 
laboration; (b) build a support foundation in 
the form of a social network for the interdisci- 
plinary training of pre- and inservice human 
services professionals at the university; and (c) 
address the health and human services needs 
of the school-site community by emphasizing 
preventive measures. The partners in this col- 
laborative effort are the Center for the 
Collaborative Advancement of the Teaching 
Profession in the University of Louisville 
School of Education, and the Division of 
Community Health and Preventive Medicine, 
which is located within the university’s School 

of Medicine. 

Setting and Background 

The University of Louisville, a major univer- 
sity with a longstanding history and mission 
of preparing human services providers, is 
located in the largest metropolitan area in the 
state of Kentucky. The University of Louisville 
School of Education contributes significantly 
to the preservice preparation and continuing 
education of teachers in the area. 
Approximately 75 percent of the School of 
Education’s graduate students are teachers 
from the greater Louisville area. The Schools 
of Medicine and Social Work contribute in 
'q ”ar fashion to the preparation of profes- 
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sionals in the area with some 800 alumni 
from the University’s Kent School of Social 
Work being employed in the Louisville 
metropolitan area. 

Community Sites 

Community sites for the implementation of 
the Wellness Project have served Iroquois High 
School and Iroquois Middle School, which are 
located on adjoining property, and Sallie B. 
Rutherford Elementary School, located one 
mile from the high and middle schools. Each 
of the public schools house a state-initiated 
Youth Services Center. The schools are located 
in a low- to middle-income residential neigh- 
borhood in southern Jefferson County. 
Approximately 70 percent of the elementary 
school and 48 percent of Iroquois High and 
Middle School students are eligible for free or 
reduced lunches. 

Implementation 

The Wellness Project incorporated the uni- 
versity’s extensive experience with 
professional development schools, where edu- 
cation faculty are placed in local schools to 
ensure that the teacher education curriculum 
is based in reality and where student interns 
are placed for clinical experience. The 
University of Louisville and the Jefferson 
County Public Schools have been among the 
leaders in establishing professional develop- 
ment schools. Based upon 6 years of 
experience with several professional develop- 
ment communities, which included Iroquois 
High School, Wellness Project planners 
expanded this concept to include profession- 
als from different human and social services 
organizations. This expansion created oppor- 
tunities for (1) interdisciplinary service 
planning and delivery to enhance the shift 
from crisis intervention to a preventive model 
of community wellness and (2) cross-profes- 
sional experiences to enlighten pre- and 
inservice teachers and other human service 
professionals, thereby increasing their individ- 
ual and collective effectiveness. Furthermore, 
the Wellness Project built upon the Iroquois 
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Initiative, a collaborative effort designed to 
bring about the changes necessary to redesign 
urban schooling at Iroquois High and Middle 
Schools. The initiative’s purpose is to pro- 
mote student success and develop an effective 
collaborative model for urban school reform. 

Upon the establishment of an administrative 
and managerial project structure, essential for 
project accountability, Wellness Project staff 
performed its first project objective and 
assessed the needs of their clients. This activ- 
ity conforms to the basic principle put forth 
by the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (OERI) and the American 
Association of Educational Research (AERA) 
that calls for a community-based needs 
assessment. Upon the evaluation of the needs 
assessment, project staff developed five 
school/community-based initiatives: the 
Iroquois Child Care Center, an immunization 
drive, the Legal Education Initiative, the 
Occupational Health and Wellness Initiative, 
and the Peer Mediation Initiative. 
Interdisciplinary teams, made up of 
University of Louisville teachers, human and 
social services practitioners, and students 
from various disciplines, are responsible for 
developing a plan to meet the expressed 
need, providing the services to implement 
the plan, assessing effectiveness, and provid- 
ing recommendations on how the plan might 
be improved. All of the following initiatives 
were planned and directed by individual 
advisory committees. 

The Iroquois Child Care Center opened up 
at the Iroquois High School as the only day 
care center incorporated into a regular coed 
high school. A lead teacher/community con- 
tact person facilitates the day-to-day 
operations. Graduate students participating 
in the Wellness Project are assigned to the 
child care center to assist the teenage moth- 
ers/students, families, and children. To reach 
as many teenage mothers as a possible, the 
day care center promoted its opening with a 
baby shower with guests attending from the 
Jefferson County Public Schools, the 
University of Louisville, and the community. 
This initiative has also assisted university 
V dty to prepare the center for accreditation 




by the National Association of Young People 
(NAYC) and evaluate the child care center 
using NAYC’s two rating scales. 

Equally successful was the immunization 
initiative. The 1993-94 school year at 
Iroquois High School began with 32 percent 
of the student body lacking the required 
immunizations. In collaboration with the 
Louisville/Jefferson County Health 
Department, this initiative managed to bring 
all but 50 of the 1,100-member student body 



up-to-date on their immunizations. The ini- 
tiative is also studying the reasons why some 
students get immunized and others do not. 
Doctoral students have drafted a survey 
instrument to be administered to the stu- 
dents’ parents. Furthermore, students in a 
preservice graduate education class drafted a 
brochure explaining about immunization 
compliance. 

The Legal Education Initiative focuses on 
the role that the legal system plays in han- 
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dling violence, abuse, and truancy issues of 
students. Legal aid staff, private practice 
lawyers, and social workers have presented 
seminars in which preprofessionals receive 
training in authentic, real work settings. The 
goals of this initiative are to (1) inform public 
and private sector attorneys about family and 
school concerns that impact upon and deter- 
mine the health of the community, (2) provide 
teachers with the understanding of the issues 
and to develop skills and competence to deal 
with them, and (3) identify the impact of legal 
issues upon the education of children. 
Videotaped sessions were produced for dis- 
semination to interested individuals. 

In the process of developing the legal semi- 
nars, the Wellness Project brought together 
legal specialists to talk with focus groups at the 
participating schools about the juvenile justice 
system. Again, with a proactive mission in 
mind, focus group participants were asked the 
question, “If you had an attorney available to 
you during your work day, what kinds of ques- 
tions would you ask him/her?” Pre- and 
inservice teachers, legal participants, and rep- 
resentatives of the university’s School of Social 
Work and the School of Law discussed laws 
pertinent to activities that included school 
property, attendance, and truancy. 

The Occupational Health and Wellness 
Initiative also conducted a survey asking 
school staff to identify stress factors and to 
make recommendations for their removal. The 
results were discussed at a meeting planned 
with the school administration and faculty. 
Health-risk appraisals such as cholesterol and 
blood pressure screening were then made 
available to all interested staff. Clubs centering 
around walking, aerobics, line dancing, karate, 
massage and other interests were formed and 
served school personnel from all three sites. In 
addition, promotional tools such as newslet- 
ters, health tips, seminars, and workshops 
have raised the wellness awareness of many 
school personnel. 

The Peer Mediation Initiative arose out of the 
work of two high school teachers who had 
been engaged in helping students learn to 
express anger and resolve conflicts construc- 
The Wellness Project offered its 




assistance, which the teachers welcomed. 

More than 175 students have been trained in 
peer mediation through the project. 

Challenges and Successes 

By involving students and committed profes- 
sionals in the real-life issues of real-life 
people, the Wellness Project built significant 
grassroot support for its initiatives within the 
community. As a result, the Service Learning 
Component of the Wellness Project has 
replaced the traditional 30 hours of student 
observation in an individual teacher’s class- 
room with 30 hours in an interdisciplinary 
placement position. The university-based pro- 
ject coordinator’s introduction of this 
component for possible inclusion in the 
School of Education’s policy coincided with 
the restructuring of the School of Education to 
include a stronger interdisciplinary focus. 

Aided by the climate of reform in the state of 
Kentucky as well as the University of 
Louisville’s experience with professional 
development schools, the Wellness Project’s 
objective to have an impact on the community 
in a preventive rather than interventive fash- 
ion was successfully met. The American 
Medical Association, in its report Code Blue 
(1990), states that children who are not well 
cannot achieve educationally. The Wellness 
Project succeeded in a relatively short period 
of time to provide immunization to almost all 
of the students at the participating high 
school. It also acted proactively by assessing 
the reasons why parents do not get their chil- 
dren immunized to use that information in a 
preventive manner. 

Following the basic principles set forth by 
OERI and the AERA, the Wellness Project 
demonstrated the success of community-based 
needs assessment. From the outset, the Wellness 
Project was determined and succeeded in focus- 
ing its services, like the day care center and all 
the other initiatives, on real-life issues and its 
ultimate goal to better its clients’ wellness. 

The Wellness Project’s success can be 
attributed to several factors. Persons who 
demonstrated effective leadership skills at 
every level — operational, management, and 
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advisory — facilitated the transition from 
being a project to becoming part of the struc- 
ture of multiple organizations. Recognizing 
and drawing on important collaborative skills 
such as flexibility, open communication 
including active listening and asking ques- 
tions, and observation, Wellness project staff 
overcame problems such as territorial clashes 
and unfamiliar professional jargons. 
Furthermore, staff sought out collaborators 
that would stand to benefit from the project 
and who would have compatible goals and 
values, such as the School of Nursing. 

Lastly, the placement of the project and a 
people-oriented coordinator located in one 
of the participating schools facilitated the 
establishment and maintenance of open 
communication lines within the school 
and between the project and the University 
of Louisville. 

However, project staff were disappointed in 
the amount of time that was required to lay 
the groundwork for their collaborative work. 

To prevent persons from giving up because 
change was slowly being realized, project staff 
concentrated on enlisting partners who had 
similar goals or who gained from the alliance 
with the project. For example, project staff 
successfully engaged the legal community 
because they had pro bono obligations to ful- 
fill, which they were able to satisfy while 
providing their expertise to the project. 

Lessons Learned 

• Effective leadership — at every opera- 
tional, management, and advisory 
level — is especially important in making 
the transition from the Wellness Project 
being a “project” to becoming a part of 
the structure of multiple organizations. 

For example, while the project has expe- 
rienced many of the same problems 
collaborators generally do in these types 
of ventures — unfamiliar language, turf 
disputes — working relationship resulted. 
This success is at least partially attributed 
to the university-level staff who could, 
and did, keep the lines of communication 

O ipen when friction occurred. 
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• Having a full-time coordinator at the 
school level was critical to managing 
the project because of the demanding, 
time-consuming nature of the work. 

This location is invaluable to the 
development of a needs based/communi- 
ty centered project that demands 
professional preparation around real 
issues. The close proximity of the project 
to children and communities served as 

a prime motivating factor for all partici- 
pating partners. 

• “The little tries approach” is a work style 
that involves “planning a little, doing a 
little, planning a little more, doing a little 
more.” It has been used to establish work- 
ing relationships and links between 
parties in virtually every initiative and 
every venture of the project. 

• When project focus is on “involving peo- 
ple in real issues that require real work 
within the community,” rather than 
focusing on hypothetical or theoretical 
issues, the interest and commitment of all 
involved is likely to be much deeper. 

• The Wellness Project’s third goal is to 
involve teacher education students in real 
issues that required real work within the 
community. As a result, the project has 
been able to build grassroots support — in 
the form of a social network — for interdis- 
ciplinary training at the higher education 
level. Two important initiatives — both of 
which were started as “little tries” — have 
been created through this social network: 
Service Learning as Policy in the School 
of Education and The Interdisciplinary 
Seminar: Another Little Try. 
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r reject components have included: 

• discovery of specific competencies neces- 
sary for collaboration; 

• design of curriculum to teach these compe- 
tencies for collaboration; 

• analysis of external institutional barriers to 
collaboration; 

• analysis of barriers to professional collabo- 
ration within the university; 

• evaluation of project implementation pro- 
cess and outcomes; 

® information exchange and dissemination; 

and 

• identification and support of eight commu- 
nities as partners in on-site education of 
preservice students. 

Setting and Background 

The University of Washington plays a central 
role in the preparation of teachers and other 
human and social service professionals in the 
Northwest and has strong ties to local and 
regional industry. As a major research facility, 
the university draws many students from 
throughout the region. As one of six public 
4-year higher education institutions in the 
state, it awarded approximately 40 percent of 
all bachelor’s degrees in 1991. In addition, all 
involved professional schools provide contin- 
uing education courses to inservice 
professionals in the state of Washington. 

Community Sites 

The TIC Project negotiated formal partner- 
ships with two community sites: the Meany 
Middle School Community in central Seattle 
and the South Central School District in 
Tukwila, a small industrial city south of 
Seattle. Located in a culturally diverse neigh- 
borhood of Seattle, Meany Middle School 
draws students from a wide variety of socioe- 
conomic and ethnic backgrounds. Thirty-three 
percent of the students receive free or reduced 
price lunches, 17 percent are in special educa- 
tion programs, 40 percent come from 
single-parent homes, and 9 percent are bilin- 
gual. As a performing arts middle school, 
Meany is involved in many collaborative 



efforts. It has served as a professional develop- 
ment school and placement site for student 
teachers. A case management and referral pro- 
cess for students placed at risk and their 
families has been developed at Meany. 

Through its involvement with the TIC Project, 
Meany Middle School has become a hub for 
interprofessional collaboration as representa- 
tives from school, health, and social service 
agencies meet to discuss service agreements 
and barriers to collaboration. These meetings 
are held in addition to weekly case manage- 
ment meetings. 

As their second site, TIC Project coordinators 
chose the South Central School District/City of 
Tukwila. The school district already had a col- 
laborative network in place, which consisted 
of the district itself, the city of Tukwila, the 
public health department, and many other 
local agencies and businesses. 

Implementation 

Because the TIC Project was envisioned as a 
5-year project, it had laid the foundation for 
its program when it received AACTE/DeWitt 
Wallace-Reader’s Digest Fund grant monies. In 
its first 2 years, TIC involved 12 faculty from 
the five participating professional schools and 
formed an advisory board with representatives 
from different professions, developed an ini- 
tial curriculum, recruited 26 students from the 
five professional schools to participate in a 
full-credit course and field practicum. 

The first year focused on designing the pro- 
ject and planning the initial curriculum on 
interprofessional collaboration. Implemented 
in the 1992-93 academic year, the TIC Project 
interprofessional curriculum placed preservice 
teachers at the participating community sites. 
Evaluation of the pilot year supported the 
notion that the classroom experience, in addi- 
tion to the site-based learning activities, had 
significantly benefitted students. Students 
expressed enthusiasm about participating and 
working in real-life settings. The placements 
provided a framework for thinking in terms of 
interprofessional collaboration and exposed 
students, faculty, and practitioners from differ- 
ent professions to each other. 
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nuwever, me pnot year experience showed 
that on-site collaboration does not occur spon- 
taneously by simply placing students into a 
collaborative environment. The TIC Project 
revised its training model to require on-site 
interaction between participants and devel- 
oped a Collaborative Cohort Model (CCM). 
Under this plan, students from the different 
participating disciplines were assigned to vari- 
ous cohort group sites such as the Mutual 
Partnership Coalition (MPC), a collaborative 
aimed at strengthening Seattle’s urban commu- 
nity by building ties of mutual assistance 
among individuals and groups. At MPC, the 
recognition of individuals’ gifts rather than 
their limitations is stressed. It emphasized 
mutual assistance relationships among seniors, 
between seniors and young persons, and 
among diverse racial and ethnic groups. 

Interns also had the opportunity to gain 
insight into real-life issues at the Minority 
Youth Health Project (MY Health), a communi- 
ty-based effort designed to prevent teen 
pregnancy, sexually transmitted diseases, 
violence, and substance abuse among African 
American, Asian American, Hispanic/Latino, 
and Native American youth. It was led by a 
faculty member and site-based practitioner, 
both from different disciplines, who moni- 
tored the students’ learning activities. 

The TIC interprofessional course is team- 
taught by participating faculty of the TIC 
Project. It is designed to teach collaborative 
skills, knowledge, and attitudes in the follow- 
ing areas: (1) collaborative practice, (2) 
intrapersonal well-being, (3) interpersonal 
effectiveness, (4) group process competence, 

(5) organizational expertise, and (6) communi- 
ty and sociocultural perspective. 

The curriculum explores five conceptual 
frameworks for successful collaborative 
endeavors: (1) family/community -based sup- 
port principles, (2) collaborative 
empowerment versus collaborative betterment, 
(3) various phases of collaboration, (4) focus 
on strengths and opportunities versus prob- 
lems, and (5) constructive controversy. 

In addition to the course work, each team 
identified a community project to work on a 

needs assessment. As a result, at the South 
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Central School District, one cohort group civ. 
ated a Site Council to coordinate and manage 
an after school enrichment program, which 
also includes a mentorship program that 
matches 12th graders with 8th graders. 

Another cohort group assisted the Meany 
Middle School with its annual career fair and 
wrote a handbook for students exploring 
potential career choices. Throughout the 
course students were required to keep journals. 

In the final two academic quarters, students, 
practitioners, supervisors, faculty and staff, 
and community members participated in com- 
munal learning sessions. Each session focused 
on a key issue of collaborative practice and 
incorporated relevant research literature. The 
objectives of these learning sessions were to 
(1) provide all participants with the conceptu- 
al frameworks and information base from 
which TIC projects and interns work; (2) draw 
on supervisors’ expertise in support of the 
cohort projects and to elicit input into the pro- 
ject’s understanding of collaboration, and (3) 
work jointly to develop future field experi- 
ences for interns. The TIC Project also added a 
reflective seminar component to the commu- 
nal learning sessions to give students the 
opportunity to analyze on group processes and 
task progression. 

Challenges and Successes 

Throughout this project, which culminated in 
the formal listing of the Interprofessional 
Collaboration course in the catalogue of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences after 
only 3 years, the TIC Project continuously and 
painstakingly performed both process and out- 
come evaluations of its activities. TIC Project 
staff documented, discussed, evaluated, and 
revised the project and curriculum compo- 
nents as they observed approximately 100 
students who participated in the interprofes- 
sional collaboration experience. Ongoing 
documentation and evaluation have included 
detailed work plans and specific delivery time 
lines concerning the development and imple- 
mentation of all TIC Project areas such as 
curriculum development, site development, 
practitioner competency, and evaluation. The 
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TIC Project has been exemplary in its use of 
research data to affect assessment and project 
accountability, yet another principle espoused 
by OERI and the AERA in School-linked 
Comprehensive Services for Children and 
Families (1995). 

The TIC Project remains at the forefront of 
the reform movement to institutionalize inter- 
professional collaboration. It successfully 
engaged in interagency cooperation and coor- 
dinated the collaboration of five different 
schools within the University of Washington. 
The TIC Project has enjoyed support from 
within the university as well as across the 
nation and established strong ties with other 
higher education institutions and funding 
agencies. Furthermore, the newly developed 
TIC curriculum has planted the seed for cur- 
riculum review in the other participating 
professional schools. 

In their first few months together, TIC plan- 
ners discovered that they were speaking 
different languages, and had difficulties under- 
standing each other’s jargon. Like all other 
interdisciplinary groups, the project planners 
saw themselves confronted with the “terrible 
T’s” involving turf (don’t move in on my terri- 
tory), tradition (in our field we have always 
done it this way), trust (do you really know 
what your are doing) and most important, time 
(is there really time for this?). Resulting fric- 
tion, however, was overcome and participants’ 
relationships were strengthened by holding 
regular retreats with an outside facilitator to 
meet these challenges. 




But if I don’t collaborate, I will only reach people 
like myself, or people that I can imagine. I won’t 
tap into the needs, perspectives and wisdom of 
people different from me. If the problem or the 
solution has an impact on their lives, my wonderful 
solution might not work for them. It might even 
make matters worse. 

( TIC participant , University of Washington ) 



There was also a logistical challenge of 
assembling students from the different partici- 
pating disciplines for a common time for field 
site visits. The required number of hours also 
differed between schools. These challenges 
were overcome by meetings of representatives 
of all five schools and partnering community 
sites. The schedule incompatibilities were 
mastered by each representative making a 
schedule adjustment. As a result, common 
meeting times and locations were established. 

Lessons Learned 

• Bringing together five professional schools 
with different curricular frameworks and 
requirements was especially challenging 
and time consuming for the project team. 
The length of practicum requirements var- 
ied significantly across schools, requiring 
TIC to creatively negotiate time arrange- 
ments. 

• The task of identifying and clarifying a 
focus is especially difficult within an 
interprofessional group with each member 
mapping the terrain from within his or her 
disciplinary and institutional perspective. 
The resulting focus — on training, enhanc- 
ing the collaborative capacity of sites, and 
developing new sites — was at first broad 
and inclusive, almost to the point of 
unmanageability. But faced with limited 
resources, the team now endeavors to syn- 
thesize its efforts into manageable 
components. 

• The project team oscillated between more 
centralized arrangements and more decen- 
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tralized ones, discovering that the team 
could go too far in the direction of joint 
control to a point at which there is more 
sharing than leadership. The team eventu- 
ally evolved specific mechanisms to strike 
a balance, among them, an ongoing roster 
of decisions made and actions taken, regu- 
lar steering committee meetings, and 
interlocking tasks group membership. 

• The sheer amount of communication nec- 
essary to maintain an interprofessional 
enterprise and the delicate nature of this 
communication took project team members 
by surprise. The team had to learn to 
acknowledge differences in professional 
perspective, as well as power and status 
differences, which arose as faculty, staff, 
students, and practitioners worked togeth- 
er. In arriving at this point, the team 
discovered that interprofessional commu- 
nication places a high premium on time, 
accessibility, and predictability. 

• The project team had the challenge of 



operationalizing an ambitious agenda 
while trying to keep complex organization- 
al structures, interaction, and negotiation 
among players in manageable forms. The 
project team found that such structures 
have to evolve, and they do so slowly. 

• For all members of the team, but especially 
for the university faculty, the project 
demanded revisiting the more traditional 
view of faculty as the autonomous intellec- 
tual entrepreneur, imparting expertise to 
novices, and renegotiated an environment 
more conducive to collaborative interac- 
tions. 

• Two mechanisms for reflecting on the pro- 
ject’s progress — retreats and periodic 
feedback from the evaluation team — pro- 
vided an invaluable means of ongoing and 
informal reflective conversation that 
occurred in and out of Steering Committee 
meetings. No matter how difficult it may 
be to find the time for group reflection, it 
must be included in the process. 




It is fascinating to see 
how organized and 
articulate the public 
affairs students are. We 
all learn in such differ- 
ent ways. I am enjoying 
observing and experi- 
encing the process 
itself and am okay with 
the tension that these 
different styles present. 

(TIC participant , University 

of Washington) 
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acher Education Advancement Through 
Collaboration with Human Services Project 
at Jackson State University (Mississippi) 






Project Teach prepares and trains teachers 
to become knowledgeable of the services 
offered by public and private human and 
social services agencies by incorporating inter- 
professional internships into the education 
curriculum. Through Project Teach , Jackson 
State University’s School of Education collabo- 
rates with the School of Science and 
Technology, the School of Liberal Arts, the 
Jackson County Public Schools, Hinds County 
Public Schools, parents, and social services 
agencies to mount a concerted, collaborative, 
and sustained effort to improve the lives of 
children, youth, and their families. 

Participating agencies include Mississippi 
Families as Allies (for children with emotional 
or behavioral difficulties); the Mississippi 
State Department of Health; the Reach Out 
Foundation (for children with disabilities); the 
Urban League of Jackson, Inc;, the Hinds 
County Youth Court; and the ARK (Addicted, 
Rehabilitated Kids) of the Mississippi 
Children’s Home and Family Service 
Association. 

Project Teach is characterized by six core 
objectives: (1) to strengthen the Teacher 
Education Program at Jackson State University 
and Hinds County and Jackson Public Schools 
by utilizing other professional agencies and 
academic departments' input into the teacher 
education curricula, (2) to serve as a clearing- 
house for information regarding teacher 
education in the state of Mississippi, (3) to 
develop an interagency and interdepartmental 
involvement model among members of the 
partnership and the School of Liberal Arts for 
participation in the modification of the teach- 
er education program, (4) to examine 
alternative models and structures for profes- 
sional teacher preparation, (5) to modify 
structure and content of the current teacher 
education curricula, and (6) to provide 100 
percent placement of teacher education 
majors into human and social service agencies 
for clinical field experiences. 

Setting and Background 

Project Teach is located at Jackson State 

0 ersity, the sixth largest among the nation’s 

- 



114 historically Black colleges and universi- 
ties (HBCU). Jackson State University has 
traditionally been an important resource to the 
Black communities in Mississippi. Of the uni- 
versity’s total enrollment of 6,700 students, 
nearly 85 percent are African Americans, 10 
percent are White, and 5 percent are interna- 
tional students. Although a high percentage of 
the students come from within a 50-mile 
radius of the university, 81 of Mississippi’s 82 
counties are represented along with 37 other 
states and 13 foreign countries. 

Community Sites 

The city of Jackson is the largest urban area 
in Mississippi. Even though it does not com- 
pare to the size of other major urban centers, 
Jackson’s urban education problems mirror 
those found in other cities. Of approximately 
500,000 K-12 students in Mississippi, over 8 
percent were retained, at least 35 percent 
dropped out of school, and 70 percent are eli- 
gible for free or reduced lunches. Eighteen 
percent of children failing at least one grade 
were in first grade. School attendance for 
1988-89 shows that approximately 47 percent 
of the youth in grades 1-6 and 32 percent in 
grades 7-12 were seen by attendance officers. 
The community sites for Project Teach are the 
Hinds County and the Jackson Municipal 
Separate School districts. 

Implementation 

Project Teach developed the following com- 
ponents to attain its objectives: 

• Preservice Teacher Education Internship — 
an internship requirement for students in 
the School of Education. Teacher educa- 
tion majors are required to spend one 
semester in each of their sophomore and 
junior years in participating agencies gain- 
ing clinical field experience. 

• Master Teacher In-Service Workshops/ 
Seminars — workshops for practicing teach- 
ers to enhance their classroom skills and 
knowledge base in the areas of human and 
social services. 
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• Clearinghouse Network and 
Dissemination — a service for sharing infor- 
mation on teacher education in the state of 
Mississippi. 

• Collaboration of Human/Social Services — 
utilization of professional agencies to 
strengthen teachers’ abilities to address the 
complexity and volume of problems stu- 
dents bring to school with them. 

• Interagency/Intradepartmental 
Involvement — the collaboration of schools 
and families with human and social ser- 
vices agencies and Jackson State 
University to promote comprehensive 
improvements in the education of urban 
and rural students. 

• Curriculum Modification — inclusion of 
more preservice counseling and clinical 
field experiences in the curriculum for 
future teachers. 

To carry out the project components, Project 
TEACH staff assembled various teams: training 
teams, local site teams, curricula revision 
teams, intern teams, and field monitoring 
teams. The teams, including a representative 
from a human service agency, teacher educa- 
tion faculty, classroom teacher, human service 
faculty at Jackson State University, and a par- 
ent from a participating school, participated in 
workshops to prepare them for the work with 
the participating community sites. This team 
in turn trained local site teams to become 
knowledgeable of the services offered in the 
participating agencies. These teams identified 
the community sites’ specific needs and pre- 
<5 ted in-school seminars and workshops. 




They worked with school staff to identify 
their concerns, worked with support staff to 
improve the learning climate of the school, 
and worked with preservice interns in their 
professional development and practical expe- 
riences. Each local site team is comprised of 
an administrator, a teacher, the counselor, and 
at least one parent. 

The curriculum revision team, located in 
the School of Education at Jackson State 
University, includes the director of student 
teaching, a faculty member from a human 
services discipline, an undergraduate, and a 
graduate student. This team is responsible 
for conducting similar workshops within 
the academy with teacher education faculty 
and preservice students to spearhead curric- 
ula revisions. The field monitoring team 
observed all activities, including those of 
the intern teams, 

Under this component, as of January 1995, 
Project TEACH placed 145 interns at partici- 
pating agencies. Each student was assigned to 
a human or social service agency or a counsel- 
ing or mental health agency. Interns completed 
24 contact hours per person per 8-week 
semester. During their internships, student 
teachers gained insights into the many prob- 
lems children and youth may face including 
babies and toddlers with severe disabilities, a 
10th grader embarrassed that he could not 
read, teenage mothers, drug- and alcohol- 
addicted children, youth with sexually 
transmitted diseases, and incarcerated youth, 
among others. 
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Challenges and Successes 

Project TEACH’s success can be attributed to 
a variety of factors. In implementing the pro- 
ject, staff shared ownership with social service 
agency professionals, teachers, and parents in 
the community. It instituted an advisory 
board, which connected the efforts of the uni- 
versity with schools, the local communities, 
the participating professionals, and the clients. 
Overall, Project TEACH has managed 145 
interns, over 50 social/human services agen- 
cies, and a multitude of advisors and 
supervisors. Project TEACH’s success in hav- 
ing an impact on the community has been 
substantially aided by Jackson State 
University’s strong community linkages. Its 
well-grounded connections with participating 
agencies facilitated Project TEACH in placing 
its many interns efficiently. Preexisting rela- 
tionships, many of which are the result of 
professional and personal relationships as well 
as the support of Jackson State University’s 
alumni (many of whom live and practice in 
Jackson), account for much of its networking 
success. As a result of the strong networking 
base and exemplary focus on community out- 
comes, the Jackson Public Schools 
incorporated Project TEACH into the school 
systems without any substantial bureaucratic 
barriers. This strategy, as well as its outcome, 
illustrates the basic principle established by 
OERI and the AERA (1995), to allow local 
needs and commitment to determine the shape 
of the collaborative system. 

Project TEACH has provided preservice 
teachers with 24 hours of field-based clinical 
experience and increased their awareness of 
the services these agencies provide to chil- 
dren, youth, and families. Preservice teachers 
have had the opportunity to be exposed to two 
interprofessional and interdisciplinary semi- 
nars per semester strengthening their 
collaborative problem-solving skills. Due to 
campus lobbying efforts by project staff, it is 
now mandatory that all education majors com- 
plete 100 field hours prior to their traditional 
year of student teaching. In addition, a sopho- 
more course, which also places teacher 
education students at human service agencies, 
to the already existing junior-level 




course. As a result, the number of students 
served by Project TEACH more than doubled. 

Project TEACH students were originally 
required to conduct field work at three and 
then at two different agencies in one semester, 
in an effort to give students diverse experi- 
ences. This did not allow adequate time for 
students to acclimate to their agency environ- 
ments, and most importantly, to build 
relationships with the youth or agency person- 
nel. Students are now required to conduct 
field work at one site, which has served them, 
as well as the coordinating staff, better. During 
the first year of the project many students had 
difficulties acquiring transportation to and 
from the agency sites. A partnering system was 
established, where a driving student was cou- 
pled with a nondriving student, both of whom 
conducted their field work at the same agency. 

Lessons Learned 

• University alumnae, considering the num- 
ber in place at varying agencies, can serve 
as principle catalysts in securing coopera- 
tive human/social agency sites. 

• Constant and open communication is vital 
to the establishment and maintenance of 
collaborative ventures, among teacher 
training institutions, public school person- 
nel, and social service professionals. 

• Significant consideration should be given 
to the logistical realities of matching stu- 
dents with agency sites. 

• Transportation costs or car pooling strate- 
gies must be supported. 

• Overly ambitious goals, such as requiring 
students to intern at more than one agency 
per semester, can diminish rather than 
advance project momentum. 
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e Interdisciplinary Collaboration 
Project (1CP) at the University of 
New Mexico (Albuquerque) 





The Interdisciplinary Collaboration Project 
at the College of Education at the University of 
New Mexico has sought to encourage educa- 
tion, government, and social services 
organizations to support the healthy develop- 
ment of children and families. Funding from 
AACTE/DeWitt Wallace-Reader’s Digest Fund 
enabled this project to build upon already 
existing collaborative efforts of the University 
of New Mexico; the Albuquerque Public 
Schools; the New Mexico Department of 
Children, Youth and Families; and other com- 
munity-based organizations. Established as a 
cabinet-level department in New Mexico’s 
state government in 1992, the New Mexico 
Department of Children, Youth and Families 
has strongly supported ICP in its mission to 
promote the healthy development of children 
and youth. 

The project’s main objective has been to 
develop and implement an interprofessional 
collaboration education program for inservice 
and preservice professionals from education, 
health, and human services. ICP project goals 
have included the following: 

• develop and pilot-test an interprofessional 
collaboration curriculum (content) and ped- 
agogy (approach and philosophy) for 
inservice and preservice preparation pro- 
grams in teacher education, family studies, 
counseling, and health education; 

• integrate and institutionalize such compo- 
nents into the preparation programs of said 
disciplines; and 

• support interdisciplinary administrative and 
academic structures within the College of 
Education at the University of New Mexico. 

Setting and Background 

The University of New Mexico, located in 
Albuquerque, prepares the majority of teachers 
for Albuquerque Public Schools District. The 
Albuquerque Public Schools serve more than 
85,000 students, which is about 28 percent of 
the school-age students in the state. 

New Mexico, the fifth largest state in the 
U.S., has a per capita income that ranks 47th 
in the nation and one in seven families in New 
has an income below the poverty 
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level, nearly twice the national average. 
Among New Mexico’s Native American popu- 
lation 44 percent live in poverty. Among the 
Hispanic 23 percent live in poverty. The eth- 
nic diversity in New Mexico is also apparent 
in its schools. In 1990-91 New Mexico State 
Department of Education student enrollment 
data showed 45 percent Hispanic, 42 percent 
non-Hispanic White, 10 percent Native 
American, 2 percent African American, and 
less than 1 percent of Asian/Pacific Islander 
students. Within the state of New Mexico, at 
least seven different Native American lan- 
guages and several regional Spanish dialects 
are spoken, which make intertribal and inter- 
regional communication challenging. 

Community Sites 

The participating schools in ICP are Emerson 
Elementary School, Van Buren Middle School, 
and Highland High School, all of which expe- 
rience an average daily absenteeism rate 
between 7 and 8 percent. In 1990-91 the 
mobility rate at which students moved into or 
out of the geographic area served by these 
schools ranged between 69.8 percent at the 
high school to 60.6 percent at the middle 
school and 81.8 percent at the elementary 
school. The majority of these students come 
from low-income or no-income, single-parent 
families. 

Implementation 

The Interdisciplinary Collaborative Project 
has three components: Interprofessional Field 
Experience, Field Experience Debriefing, and 
Practices Class. The field experience affords 
inservice and preservice professionals from 
various disciplines the opportunity to work 
and learn about each others' working environ- 
ments. For 4 hours a week student teachers 
can elect to participate in community agency 
programs and students of community health, 
counseling, and family studies can work in 
public schools as part of their regular course 
requirements. Inservice professionals can gain 
crossprofessional experience by spending 2 to 
4 days in preselected sites. Emerson 
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Elementary inservice teachers, for exam- 
ple, were able to select such an 
experience for half a day per week on 
paid release time. At the middle school, 
interns have designed and delivered a 
life skills class as well as initiated a sib- 
ling caretaker program, where older 
siblings no longer needed to take care of 
their younger siblings after school. They 
also set up a truancy mediation program 
at the participating high school and 
delivered a self-esteem class at the ele- 
mentary school. 

The Interprofessional Debriefing 
Component serves as a forum for in- and 
preservice participants to discuss and 
collaboratively develop solutions for 
field-based problems they experience. 

The Interprofessional Practices Class 
aims for students to develop and prac- 
tice the principles, values, strategies, 
and skills necessary for carrying out 
interprofessional collaboration in a vari- 
ety of settings. The curriculum is 
developed by the class participants, 
according to their most relevant needs. 

The course materials cover areas such as 
child development, interdisciplinary 
collaboration, needs assessment, group 
processes, cross-cultural issues, and 
organizational analysis. 

Challenges and Successes 

The Intercollaboration Project at the 
University of New Mexico successfully influ- 
enced policy formulation at state and local 
levels. ICP connected its goals with those of 
the former governor of New Mexico and man- 
aged to forge links between itself and the 
state-mandated agency for Children, Youth 
and Families and other organizations such as 
the Centers for Disease Control. 

Supported significantly by the state and 
encouraged by an extensive restructuring of 
the university’s College of Education, ICP 
successfully increased the acceptance of the 
interprofessional concept and developed, 
implemented, and institutionalized an inter- 
nrofessional collaboration course. Outside 




the College of Education, other colleges rec- 
ognize a place for the expansion of their own 
professions within the College of Education 
restructuring design. As a result, the School 
of Nursing is a very closely linked unit. Its 
students now take the interprofessional class- 
es offered at the College of Education as a 
component of their field training. 

Throughout the implementation of the pro- 
ject, ICP staff had to struggle with existing 
organizational policies and practices at the 
local schools and within the College of 
Education, which impeded ICP staff from 
effecting change as rapidly as it had envi- 
sioned. Project staff managed to lower the 
level of resistance because their efforts were 
supported by state reform and the restructur- 
ing within the College of Education, which 
focused upon reforming the service delivery 
to children, youth, and families. 
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essons Learned 

Changing the environment of a university 
and college of education is a long-term 
goal requiring constant effort. There is no 
quick progress or lasting product. 
Influencing the preparation of elementary 
teachers in this College of Education is 
extremely difficult. There are those facul- 
ty who have developed extensive 
influence over the past 20 years and 
today control the existing programs 
that prepare elementary teachers. 
Developing personal associations 
and using influential colleagues is 
essential. 

At the onset, there was strong 
support from the state administra- 
tion for this type of project. 

Specifically, the first lady was a 
strong advocate for the health of 
children, youth, and families and 
the secretary for the state’s 



Children, Youth, and Families 
Department was a strong supporter of col- 
laborative efforts to serve children. Since 
that time, the administration and condi- 
tions have changed. This indicates the 
propriety of maximizing political support 
when it is necessary and at the same time 
recognizing that this support base is like- 
ly temporary. 




A major barrier is an inability 
to share power. It seems as if 
people from schools and 
agencies talk about “making 
collaboration work,” but then 
are not willing or able to 
share their power and 
resources with others to 
make it happen. ..It’s the 
“this is my turf” rule. 

(ICP participant , University of New 

Mexico) 
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Teach a child to fish , feed him for a lifetime... ' Hold fast your 
dreams...' The early bird catch.es the worms...' If you love 
life do not squander time, for time is the stuff life is mode of 
' Early to bed and early to rise mokes one healthy, wealthy, 
and wise...' Bless the child that's got her own...' A bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush...' A word to the wise is 
sufficient... ' Self help is the best help...' A penny saved is a 
penny earned...' Pretty is as pretty does!' An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure...' Look before you 
leap...' Know what you are getting into...' To be a great 
champion you must believe you are the best; if you're not, 
pretend you are... ~ Honor cannot be bought... ~ Honor the 
laws of nature & the laws of man. ~ Well done is better than 
well said... ~ Keep conscience clear, then never fear. ~ Don't 
put off tomorrow what you can do today.' A spoonful of 
honey will catch more flies than a gallon of vinegar.' Pay 
what you owe and what you are worth you will know. ' 
Neither a borrower nor lender be.' Hide not your talents, 
they for use were made. ' For what's a sundial in the shade. 
An apple a day...' Genius without education is like silver in 
the mine.' Little by little a bird builds its nest...' It takes a 
whole village to raise a child... ' Enjoy a brave new fantastic 
point of view...' Keep your eye on the prize.' He that has 



a trade has an estate...' If passion 
reins. ' Glass and reputations are eai 
mended. ' Sell not virtue to purit } 
purchase power...' Anything worth 
matter what the accomplishmen 
When you clench your fist, n 
nor can 
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your hand pick u 
closes, another door opens.' Behin 
silver lining.' Do not look at the 
glass is actually half full! Self 
and watch how life can triumpi 
does not mean taking advantage 
Knowledge is power!*# People will know you are serious when 
you produce. ' Love without esteem cannot go far or reach high ; 
i Ns a ngel with only one wing. ' Anticipate the good so that you may 
y one wing. ' Anticipate the 
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